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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aristote. Par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. viii, 396. 

The volume before us belongs to the series entitled " Les grands philos- 
ophes," in which the study of Socrates by the same author, who is also 
editor-in-chief, appeared in 1900. The author's point of view is that of 
the scholar who gives an exposition of a system from within, aiming to 
reproduce in outline, but in their intrinsic proportions, the doctrines as held 
by the philosopher. 

This ' internal ' method has unquestionable advantages. It enables the 
expositor to proceed to his task directly and to pursue his aim steadily to 
the end, without pausing to notice every question in controversy. The 
account may thus be made thoroughly objective, and there may be attained 
a symmetry and a perspicuity otherwise well nigh impossible. The plan 
would be an ideal one if the reader's interest should prove to be that 
of the man who cares only for the thinker, and for his thought only so far 
as it may be related to itself in its various phases. But even so, to be 
entirely successful, the account thus given would require for the careful 
student copious notes designed to mark disputed points of interpretation. 
For this purpose, an adequate acquaintance with the latest literature of the 
subject would be indispensable. But in the volume before us M. Piat gives 
no evidence of such knowledge, and indeed the bibliographical appendix 
is sadly discouraging to one who looks for the latest and best books on 
Aristotle. 

The disadvantages of the method, especially as here exemplified, must 
be patent to every student. The intelligent reader of to-day, whether a 
professed student of the history of thought or not, is not so much concerned 
to know the precise place which a particular conception held in the sys- 
tematic exposition of Aristotle's thought, as to ascertain the antecedents 
and consequents of that conception — in a word to discover the historical 
value of the system and of its constituent parts. It is hardly necessary to 
say that M. Piat has done nothing to satisfy this natural demand. It 
might, indeed, have been met by the judicious use of footnotes, but our 
author preferred to ignore it. At the beginning he plunges in medias res 
and never really takes up the question. Only one exception is made : 
here and there a remark is added to make clear the relation between the 
doctrines of Aristotle and of Saint Thomas. 

Two instances will serve to illustrate what I mean. There is perhaps no 
other conception of ancient philosophy so fruitful of good and evil as that 
of potentiality. While it is true that Aristotle himself tends to keep the 
direct consideration of it in the background, there can hardly be a reason- 
able doubt that it is in fact the master key with which he opens every door 
that threatens to impede his progress. Of all this there is, of course, not a 
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hint in the account given by M. Piat. The very notion of potentiality 
receives scant justice, being noticed, as it were in passing, in connection 
with other allied conceptions. Regarded also from the historical point of 
view, as it concerns either logical or physical science, the notion is of 
extraordinary interest. Another case in point is the idea of qualitative 
change (d/UmWir)- When one surveys the thought of the Middle Ages, 
which is Aristotelianism writ large, one is astounded at the fruitfulness of 
this conception. One has only to refer to two among the many aspects 
under which it reappears in order to make clear its significance. One is 
the idea of transmutation, met in alchemy in its firm belief in a phi- 
losopher's stone. The other is the theological doctrine of transsubstan- 
tiation. What cognizance does M. Piat take of this conception ? He passes 
over it with only a citation from Aristotle, enumerating it with the other 
forms of change (jisTa^o'Mi) in the chapter on Motion (pp. 96 ff). 

I have said enough to characterize the book in hand ; it is, in spite of its 
bulk, a meager though fairly faithful restatement in outline of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy from the point of view of Aristotle himself. It casts no 
glance behind or before to take in the relation of the system or of its several 
doctrines to the larger movement of thought which we call the history of 
philosophy. It may well be doubted whether such a book was greatly 
needed. W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Naturbetrachtung und Naturerkenntnis int Altertum : Eine Entwicke- 

lungsgeschichte der antiken Naturwissenschaften. Von Franz Strunz. 

Hamburg und Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1904. — pp. viii, 168. 

This book contains six chapters : I. Introduction ; II. The Theoretical 
Basis of the Conception of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; III. The 
Practical Study of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; IV. The Concep- 
tion and Philosophy of Nature in Classical Antiquity ; V. Scientific Prac- 
tice in Classical Antiquity and in its Decline ; VI. Epilogue. 

The most marked difference between the present work and others of 
similar scope that have recently appeared is that its main concern is with 
science rather than with philosophy. One thinks naturally of such books as 
Gomperz's Griechische Denher and Benn's The Philosophy of Greece ; yet 
the fields occupied by the three works is by no means the same. The 
scheme adopted by Dr. Strunz is that of a parallel account of the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of the conscious relations of the ancients 
to nature. The subject is one to awaken curiosity, and the Introduction is 
such as to raise expectations of great results. I regret to say that one's 
high hopes are somewhat rudely dashed as one proceeds with the reading 
of the book. 

The Introduction contains some striking aphorisms on the proper method 
to be observed in writing the history of thought. With much that is there 
said the present reviewer finds himself in the heartiest agreement. But 



